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THE ALTOVITI VENUS 
AN APHRODITE ATTRIBUTED TO PRAXITELES 

By Charles de Kay 



A PRECIOUS relic from the glorious age of Greek 
** sculpture has been secured to the United States 
by the good sense and taste of Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler. It has been enshrined by him in a circular temple 
near his residence at Pocantico Hills, where it can 
be seen from all sides, thus placing it once more 
in accordance with the intention of the Greek sculp- 
tor, who was a past master in his craft and varied 
the treatment of his many figures in bronze and 
marble according to the station each was to occupy, 
whether that were a niche, or the cella of some tem- 
ple into which the worshipers could not deeply pene- 
trate, or a circular shrine approachable from any 
direction by priest and devotee. 

This lucky survival is a life-size figure of Aphro- 
dite carved out of a block of the marble found only 
in the old quarries on Mount Pentele near Athens, 
those that furnished the stone for the Parthenon 
after the destruction of Athens by the Persians, 
quarries that were abandoned after a time. In per- 
fection of modeling this figure of the goddess chal- 
lenges comparison with anything in the museums of 
Athens, Rome, Naples, and Paris and in some re- 
spects, such as beauty, technical finish and preser- 
vation from injuries surpasses almost all the 
marbles that have survived to the present day. 

The story how this nearly perfect specimen of the 
Greek work of the fourth century before Christ was 
discovered has never been told. It is not only curi- 
ous but highly romantic in the best sense, for it 
shows a much-traveled Ulysses of a statue and re- 
peats the tale of skepticism and timidity, of preju- 
dice and ignorance which kept the Elgin marbles in 
neglect for seven years or more in London, until 
Haydon the painter forced the critics and dilettanti 
to realize what it was they had been contemptuously 
consigning to the dangers of neglect. 

There was, however, more excuse a hundred years 
ago, since for several centuries before 1800, Greek 
art had been ignored until the art world could see 
nothing but Roman and Greco-Roman sculpture in 
the past as the highest pinnacle of art, whereas 
nowadays, thanks to Winckelmann, first of all, and 
the many French, German and British students who 
came after — thanks to the excavators and writers on 
art — there should have been a quicker, bolder and 
more general recognition of the fact that a marble 
of such noble simplicity and extraordinary loveli- 
ness could not have been fashioned in any age but 
that in which sculpture reached its loftiest level. 

WHEN AND WHERE IT WAS DISCOVERED 

The marble acquired recently by Mr. Rockefeller 
was discovered about twenty-five years ago in Flor- 
ence by a local dealer in antiquities in the courtyard 
of the Palazzo Altoviti, one of the old town resi- 
dences fronting on the street called Borgo d'Albizzi 
which date back to the time of Cosimo di Medici. 
The figure looked like a terra cotta, for it had been 
painted all over more than once and the dealer was 
very far from understanding what it was. But 



under this disguise, like Ulysses in beggar's weeds, 
he could see its beauty, and he resolved to buy it. 
It belonged to the Marchesa Matteucci and her sis- 
ter, having been inherited from the Montalvos to 
whom the Palazzo Altoviti belonged for many cen- 
turies past; this statue and another by Giovanni 
Bologna were all that remained of the family art 
collections, and the Bologna was considered the more 
valuable of the two! When Signor Volterra the 
dealer in antiques obtained possession, he washed 
off the old layers of paint with warm water and 
found the statue as it now appears, almost perfect, 
with the exception of some of the fingers, a nude 
goddess carved from a slightly brownish, very hard 
and resonant marble, having lighter streaks across 
the torso, one arm and a thigh. There were holes 
in the ear-lobes for earrings and a circular depres- 
sion round the upper left arm for a bracelet, and a 
curious strap-like object over one hand, partly 
destroyed. 

Holes for earrings are not unknown in heads of 
the fifth, fourth and third centuries, but the shallow 
channel for a bracelet is unique, probably because 
the arms are generally lost. Later statues of Aphro- 
dite sometimes show a bracelet there, but carved 
from the marble in relief. Another point of singu- 
larity that speaks of the early period at which it was 
fashioned is found on the base under the feet. This 
is all of a piece with the figure, as are also the arms, 
head and dolphin — all carved from one block. Now 
the surface of the stand is gouged in faint ripple 
lines to indicate sea-sand, a naive and primitive way 
of expressing the goddess just risen from the sea 
as she appears with her symbol the attendant dolphin 
beside her, unclothed and serene, ready to receive 
the worship of her adorers. 

What is perhaps the most singular thing in the 
marble — up to the present we have no other ex- 
ample of it in stone statuary — is a broken armlet or 
necklace (for such at first sight it appears) hung 
over the back of the right hand, that which touches 
the left breast. A little reflection is enough to as- 
sure one that it is no armlet or necklace, but the 
talisman of Aphrodite described in the fourteenth 
chapter of the Iliad, the brightly colored embroid- 
ered kestos which excites love, the magical weapon 
of Aphrodite that Hera borrows from her in order 
therewith to lull Zeus into forgetfulness and 
thus favor the cause of the Greeks before Troy. 
The sculptor has placed this talisman in a most con- 
spicuous position, carelessly thrown over the right 
hand where it hung in a loop, the lower part of which 
is broken off. The kestos often alluded to by the 
Roman poets in the Latin form cestus was a narrow 
band of soft leather or other material embroidered 
and be jeweled which passed below the breast and 
was fastened by its two rounded ends to the shoulder- 
brooches that held the Greek dress in position. It 
was not a girdle or zone, though writers on art have 
habitually confounded them ; it was a breast support. 
A Greek maiden gave it to her lover in mute attesta- 
tion that she chose him for her husband. 
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Here is another archaic, traditional element in the 
marble, for we are justified in the belief that by the 
time of Praxiteles the fashion of wearing the kestos 
had passed and was preserved in literature and art 
as a thing that belonged to the misty Homeric age. 
The only other cases of the kestos of Aphrodite in 
sculpture the writer has discovered will be found in 
two small bronzes in the British Museum and one in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale where the talisman is 
brandished doubled up in the right hand in a threat- 
ening gesture. The kestos is the weapon of Venus 
as the thunderbolt is that of Jupiter, the Gorgon's 
head that of Minerva and the caduceus that of Mer- 
cury. Finding it here on the hand of a Praxitelean 
Aphrodite adds an extraordinary value to this statue 
for all students of the classics. 

Signor Volterra perceived that he had something 
extraordinary on his hands and of course his first 
thought was a comparison with the famous Medicean 
Venus in the Uffizi. The two marbles are so near in 
size and attitude, both with dolphins beside them, 
both having the hands in the same gesture, both 
being nude, it was only natural that at first the newly 
discovered marble should be taken for an old dis- 
colored copy of the Medici which has been famous 
for centuries. Showing his find to the authorities, 
they made him an offer; but it was, in his opinion, 
too low. However, Professor Milani saw and care- 
fully measured it ; and then a singular fact appeared. 
The arms of the Medici and those of this statue are 
exactly the same in size! But those of the Medici 
are not original, they are restored. Ercole Ferrata 
placed them on the Medici in 1675. What do we 
gather from that? Why, that Ferrata must have 
had this very statue to measure from when he un- 
dertook to put arms on the Medici. 

The right hand of this statue touches the left 
breast; hand and arm are all of a piece with the 
torso. Now since it was armless when the Medici 
came from Rome, where it had been in the Villa 
Medici, Ferrata could not attach the fingers of that 
right hand to the left breast without marring the 
delicate contours of the bosom; so he placed the 
fingertips near, but not in contact. 

Speaking of this disposal of the hands: it has 
always appeared to connoisseurs that the Venus de 
Medici, notwithstanding her beauty, which no one 
denies, has a certain feebleness, a minauderie about 
her that does not express the grandeur of a goddess 
of generation. One feels sure that she cannot be- 
long to the great epoch of Pheidias and Alkamenes, 
of Skopas and Praxiteles. A pagan goddess of love 
and maternity that came from the workshop of a 
great master could never breathe such a trivial air 
as that which floats about the Venus de Medici! 
And tradition and an inscription on the base support 
this impression; for the inscription reads that the 
Medici was carved by Kleomenes of Athens. Now 
there was a sculptor of that name who lived a cen- 
tury after Praxiteles. Again — the Venus de Medici 
is structurally, technically vastly inferior to the 
newly discovered figure. It has an ugly tree trunk 
behind the legs to give support to the marble which 
spoils the view from behind, and it has a weak, 
flaccid dolphin beside it, on which two little cupids 
disport themselves. Perhaps, Kleomenes hoped by 
these Erotes to make one forget the feebleness of 
his work when compared to the original. 



THE ORIGINAL OP THE MEDICI VENUS 

The conclusion we come to when examining this 
Aphrodite and the Medici placed side by side is the 
belief that in the Altoviti we have the original by 
Praxiteles, which original was in Athens where 
Kleomenes could see it about 250 B. C. That he 
made so poor a copy will be understood by those who 
study the ups and downs of art. That inability even 
in a copy to repeat the noble simplicity of the great 
period reflects the general decadence of Greece from 
the fourth to the third century, a decadence that 
progressed in politics, literature and art as the civil 
wars grew worse and the conquering Romans began 
to encroach. 

The rather silly, abashed pose of the Medici has 
helped to mislead people as to the gesture of the 
hands and has wrought much mischief in the brains 
of critics down to the present day. Started by the 
men of the Renaissance, who always kept their core 
of Christianity, however much they strove to pull on 
the skin of paganism, writers and artists have per- 
sisted in the interpretation of this gesture as one 
indicating shame or bashf ulness. They never could 
grasp the pagan idea that a goddess of generation 
was not visualized by early mankind as a super- 
woman ashamed of her maternity, but on the con- 
trary as one who gloried in it! An Ishtar, an 
Astarte, an Aphrodite was the Mother, the genera- 
trix, not a Bathsheba or a Susannah. To the pagan 
there was nothing gross in the natural facts of gen- 
eration. This newly found Aphrodite ought to make 
the scales fall from their eyes. Here is no bashful- 
ness, no shamefacedness. Here is a pure goddess 
waving her hands toward the great organs — that, 
namely, wherein mankind is fostered and that where- 
on mankind is nourished. "Here I stand," Aphrodite 
says, "on the rippled sand with my dolphin beside 
me, and I am the goddess par excellence, for without 
my organs man cannot exist!" 

No one who is not warped beyond the redemption 
of reason by his or her bringing up can stand beside 
the little round temple in Pocantico Hills and look 
upon that beautiful and benign woman without ac- 
knowledging the purity and simple, dignified mod- 
esty of the statue. The gaze from the face is not 
challenging, or even direct, or conscious of any one's 
presence. It has a curious aloofness, which makes 
one feels that the sculptor was a great man who 
could express the supernatural while technically 
achieving a realism that is marvelous. Now that 
same "overlook" we find again in the face of the 
"Hermes" the German excavators dug up at Olympia. 
Despite the very different problem, that of an ath- 
letic god and messenger of Zeus and guide of souls 
to Hades, yet in the face of his Hermes the sculptor 
has put the same far-away almost dream-bound look 
we find in this Aphrodite. 

Now the Hermes is beyond peradventure a statue 
wrought by the great Praxiteles. It was found in 
the ruins of the building where Pausanias saw and 
reported it nearly two centuries after Christ. Pro- 
fessor Lanteri of the South Kensington schools told 
the writer that in his opinion the same hand that 
carved the Hermes carved this Aphrodite of the 
Palazzo Altoviti! And he spoke as a sculptor and 
teacher and as a frequent visitor to Greece. 

Technically, so far as all-round perfection of 
modeling is concerned, the Aphrodite is the finer 
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statue. If you examine a cast of the Hermes at 
the Metropolitan Museum, you may be surprised to 
find that the back of the statue is not finished. And 
the same is true to a less degree of the so-called 
Venus de Milo in the Louvre. What does that mean ? 
Why, as indicated above, merely that Praxiteles, 
like his great forerunner Pheidias, did not think it 
necessary to elaborate that part of a statue which 
was not intended to be seen. Like the figures in the 
round on the Parthenon, like the sublime goddess 
from the island of Melos, the Hermes of Olympia 
was intended to adorn a niche, stand against a wall. 
But an Aphrodite — that was a different song ! As 
we know to have been the fact with another Aphro- 
dite carved by Praxiteles, the one bought by the 
citizens of Knidos in Asia Minor, she was carved to 
be viewed from every side and her temple at Knidos 
had doors all round, so that the worshipers could 
see her from every direction. We have a partial 
description of her from Lucian and we have a sketch 
of her on a bronze coin of Knidos and through what 
we know from these sources we can fairly conclude 
that she was not as beautiful as the Altoviti in every 
respect. 

The reason is not far to seek. In the Knidian 
statue Praxiteles portrayed the goddess on Mount 
Ida sharing in the famous contest for the golden 
apple with Paris as the judge. She is nude, it is 
true, but this is not the august nudity of her first 
appearance above the waves; she has disrobed for 
the contest in beauty with Hera and Pallas Athene 
and she is quietly letting her robe drop upon a 
vase which stands a little to one side. As a com- 
position this is inferior to the dolphin-support we 
find in the Altoviti ; but it must have had the further 
disadvantage of being less beautiful when viewed 
from the left side, that where the vase stands. 
There are Greco-Roman copies of this tremendously 
celebrated Aphrodite of the Knidians and one has 
merely to look at them to note this inferiority. And 
while speaking of the Aphrodite of Knidos, one can- 
not but regret the way in which Renaissance and 
later writers insisted on connecting the Aphrodites 
of this type with the bath, because of the water- 
vase and raiment laid aside. A "bathing" Aphro- 
dite is a thing of the decadence, of the age of trivial 
ideas. Not so. When the great sculptors carved 
their gods and goddesses they had in mind the 
myths and legends from the treasure-troves of 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar and the dramatists of the 
great period ; they strove to show them a little more 
than mortal men and women. 

We see, then, how much we owe to Mr. Rockefeller 
for having rescued this marble from European 
ownership and given American sculptors a chance 
to study at home a marvel of Grecian art. 

THE TRAVELS OP THE ALTOVITI VENUS 

But, to resume the odyssey of this marble: when 
Signor Volterra could not obtain the price he asked 
from the Florentine museums he sent the statue to 
London where it was bought by Mr. Frederick Lin- 
ton on the advice of the American sculptor W. W. 
Story and the Italian sculptor Folcardi. Mr. Linton 
sent it to Chicago to be shown at the World's Fair, 
having assumed that Greece had an exhibit there, 
which was an error; so the statue in its packing 
case was carried about and found a resting-place in 



the Japanese section, where the gentlemen in charge 
did not know what to do with it. However, a cor- 
respondent of Mr. Linton traced it and had it taken 
to the quarters of the government exhibits where 
it was unboxed and set up; and there it was dis- 
covered by Mr. Linton's agent at the close of the 
exhibition. Thence it was forwarded to New York 
and stored to await the arrival of Mr. Linton from 
London. 

When Mr. Linton reached New York he showed it 
to Colonel di Cesnola, then Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, who was ready to exhibit the statue, 
but very properly only in accordance with the rules 
of the museum, that is to say, possession for a full 
year and a contract to buy at a given price in case 
the trustees decided they wanted it. Like Signor 
Volterra in Florence the British owner could not 
see his way to this, for he hoped to dispose of the 
statue at a higher figure to a collector. It was some 
years later that the present writer, looking for ex- 
hibits for a loan collection of old masters at the 
National Arts Club, was induced by Mr. Linton to 
examine the marble, and, seeing at once its extraor- 
dinary beauty, borrowed it for exhibition at the 
club, where it caused the greatest sensation that 
New York has ever experienced by reasons of a 
work of art. 

It was then that the name of Praxiteles was boldly 
attached to this interesting lady, a name that set all 
the art critics and archaeologists aflutter. The peo- 
ple who feel works of art, [aesthetes as distinguished 
from book readers and those who pin their faith on 
writers on the arts] hailed the statue on its merits 
as a thing of beauty. Poems were written to it, 
flowers were laid at its feet, letters from admirers 
were sent to the press, angry and insulting and 
abusively humorous articles appeared, the result be- 
ing that the public was confused by the medley of 
admiration and eulogy, of ignorant and malicious 
talk. It was a lesson to owners of art works not to 
subject their treasures to the tender mercies of the 
uninformed. 

Among those who visited the loan collection was 
John La Farge who suggested Skopas rather than 
Praxiteles ats the possible sculptor, probably influ- 
enced by the archaic look of the channel round the 
upper arm, the regularity of the hair, the kestos 
on the hand and the ripple marks on the stand. 
What we know of Skopas, however, leads us to the 
belief that he was of a more buoyant, energetic tem- 
perament than Praxiteles and that he would have 
given to an Aphrodite far more liveliness of motion. 
There are, however, certain traits in this statue 
suggestive of Polykleitos, a much older sculptor, and 
that again would point to Praxiteles, for we have 
reason to believe that in youth Praxiteles was more 
influenced by him than by Pheidias, while Skopas 
was a contemporary. In this connection there exists 
a hint that this Altoviti Aphrodite was in Florence 
as early as the fourteenth century, when it was 
ascribed to Polykleitos. 

Benvenuto da Imola, the first man to give lectures 
on Dante, has a footnote to the mention that Dante 
makes of Polykleitos in the "Purgatorio." Ben- 
venuto takes note of a very beautiful nude statue 
of Venus, a marble in a private house, which he had 
seen when in Florence, and says that it was attrib- 
uted to Polykleitos. This note was made by Ben- 
venuto about A. D. 1375. So we have an allusion to 
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such a marble at Florence in the fourteenth, and 
proof that Ercole Ferrata used it for restoring the 
arms of the Venus di Medici in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The archaic features of it, the pose of sus- 
pended movement with the weight of the body rest- 
ing on the left foot and the head turned to the left 
side, are elements that suggest a somewhat earlier 
age than that of Praxiteles and might well cause the 
connoisseurs of the fourteenth century to guess at 
Polykleitos the famous sculptor as its maker. But 
this attribution is countered by supposing that the 
figure is one of the earliest if not absolutely the 
earliest of the many Aphrodites, draped and un- 
draped, from the marvelously prolific chisel of 
Praxiteles, when the latter was still influenced by 
Polykleitos. 

We must always bear in mind that the sculptor 
of an Aphrodite, that most popular of goddesses, had 
to reckon with the traditions alive in the breasts 
of priests, priestesses and worshipers. Praxiteles 
not only caused his statues to be colored — hair, 
eyes, cheeks and everything — but had to foresee 
the decorations of golden crowns, earrings and 
armlets with which the figure was to be adorned, 
just as in the Catholic and Greek churches the 
Madonna is decked out to the present day — not to 
speak of the beautiful veils and peplums that were 
provided for the goddess by her affectionate woman 
worshipers. When we look at this Aphrodite we 
must imagine her colored with a mixture of wax, oil 
and pigments, painted as to hair, eyes and cheeks 
with more decided colors and resplendent with 
jewels, gold and delicately woven stuffs. We have 
now only the marble as it passed from the hand of 
the sculptor into that of the painter. Pliny has 
preserved the anecdote, that when Praxiteles was 
asked which one of his Cupids, Satyrs and Aphro- 
dites he himself preferred, he answered : those that 
have passed through the hands of Nikias. Now 
Nikias, "dirty" Nikias as the scandalous Athenians 
called him because he shunned the bath, was a very 
famous painter, who made innovations looking to- 
ward the coming use of light and shade in his own 
branch of art. 

ADMIRED BY AUGUSTE RODIN 

The Altoviti statue, having made its sensation in 
New York, was bought by Sir Algernon Firth, a 
Yorkshire baronet with artistic tastes who was trav- 
eling in America. While in his hands it was shown 
to many archaeologists and artists in London and 
Paris and received everywhere the highest praise 
for its beauty. Some experts conjectured as its age 
the fourth, others the third, others the first century 
before Christ; none suggested the Renaissance or a 
later date than 100 B. C. M. Auguste Rodin was 
peculiarly delighted with its beauty and passed more 
than an hour taking in its ever-beautiful lines as 
the marble was slowly turned on a revolving stand 
before him. Like most of the aesthetes and artists 
he was not particularly interested in assigning to 
it a sculptor or a period. 

"What difference does it make," he said to the 
writer, "when she is so beautiful, so beautiful?" 

I suggested to him that the owner might wish to 
know just for his own satisfaction; but the old 
sculptor merely shrugged his shoulders. 

Of course he was right from the point of view of 



art, for the archaeologists and writers, in their 
legitimate zeal to tabulate and ticket the works of 
the old artists, have encouraged among laymen a 
tendency to establish values based far less on the 
intrinsic beauty of an object than on its label. The 
art dealers, too, following the archaeologists, con- 
tribute to this misleading tendency by asking great 
sums for indifferent or even ugly things which are 
equipped with a great name, as if beauty, distinc- 
tion, ; nobility were not the main desiderata, as if 
buyers should not be guided by what they appre- 
ciate or love rather than the empty honor of owning 
a work by some pinnacle of art which they do not 
really admire. 

After a number of years of study of this marble 
the writer has decided in his own mind [without in- 
sisting that his opinion is conclusive] that it belongs 
to the Athenian school of sculpture of the fourth 
century, B. C; that it is by Praxiteles the elder; 
that it was made by his hand about 365 B. C. and was 
in Athens or neighborhood about 250 B. C. when 
Kleomenes copied the Medicean Venus from it. How 
or when it reached Italy may never be determined. 
That it was the statue seen in Florence by Ben- 
venuto da Imola about 1375 A. D. is likely. That 
Ferrata saw and measured its arms for the restora- 
tion of those of the Medici is certain. Its existence 
in the Montalvo family down to 1889 without at- 
tracting the attention of archaeologists may be ex- 
plained by the rarity among the old Florentines of 
any one who looked beyond Greco-Roman sculpture 
to the old Greek work, and the habit they had of 
giving coats of paint to statues of all kinds when 
renewing the painting of interiors. This we find 
was the case throughout Europe for the interiors of 
churches and town halls, where thousands of fres- 
coes and statues have been remorselessly covered up 
by laymen and priests possessed with the idea of 
"sprucing up" the chapels, halls and apartments in 
their charge. 

THE MODEL USED BY PRAXITELES 

One cannot study the amazing statue long without 
speculating on the model from whom Praxiteles 
modeled it. He was great, say the old writers, in 
the handling of bronze but still greater in the 
management of marble. He made colossal figures 
of the gods in the gold-and-ivory style, but was still 
more famous for the tender grace of his Cupids, 
usually choosing a youth of fifteen or thereabouts 
rather than a frolicsome child. The copies of his 
figures which have come down to us are distin- 
guished by a certain droop of the head and by a 
"swimming" look of the eyes, noted by Lucian, which 
was partly effected by a peculiar, individual model- 
ing of the lower eyelids, a gentle effacement of the 
rim of the lid. We find this effect in the Aphrodite. 
Was this a peculiarity of some one model whom he 
favored? There is reason to believe so. 

It is recorded by Athenaios that on a certain fes- 
tival held in honor of Neptune at Eleusis near 
Athens the celebrated Phryne, who kept herself aloof 
from the baths the Athenian women frequented, 
disrobed and entered the sea to make a ceremonial 
sacrifice to the god. She was seen by Apelles the 
painter and Praxiteles the sculptor and her beauty 
so captivated them that they both resolved to secure 
her as a model. From her Apelles painted his fa- 
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mous "Aphrodite Anadyomene" and from her Prax- 
iteles modeled his Aphrodite — perhaps this very one 
here, since we have shown why it must be considered 
an early work, as it has strong traces of the methods 
of Polykleitos. Praxiteles gave Phryne one of his 
Cupids, as we know from an inscription that has 
been recorded by old writers on art. She in turn 
presented to the temple of Thespiai, her birthplace 
in Boeotia, the town itself having been destroyed, a 
portrait of herself in marble by Praxiteles, and the 
grateful Thespians who survived the ruin of their 
town presented another Praxitelean portrait of her- 
self, in gilded bronze or marble, to Delphi. All this 
we learn from Pausanias and others. 

The attachment between the sculptor and his 
model seems to have been long and serious, despite 
the fact that she was a Hetaira, or Geisha, as the 
Japanese would say. As a priestess of Aphrodite she 
occupied a peculiar position in the commonwealth, ex- 
posed to attack from those who wished women of her 
class suppressed, yet secured by the habits of the 
Greeks and the protection of a semi-religious posi- 
tion. Korinth, for example, had hosts of such priest- 
esses with no one to menace them. And when one 
Athenian reformer attempted to drive Phryne out by 
a charge that she corrupted public morals, her advo- 
cate Hypereides got her off by bringing her for- 
ward before the judges in the Court of Heliaia and 
exposing her head and shoulders to their gaze, ex- 
claiming that so beautiful a creature, a prophetess 
and priestess of Aphrodite, should not be the victim 
of such a charge. The judges were so overcome 
by her exquisite grace that they quashed the indict- 
ment, but salved their consciences by ordaining that 
in the future cases should be decided without the 
presence in court of the accused. 

Phryne, as she was nicknamed, grew up at Thes- 
piai in straitened circumstances, herded goats 
and gathered capers in the fields to sell in the mar- 
ket. This statue shows that the model must have 
lived a free out-of-door life very different from the 
lazy semi-Oriental habits of the townswomen of 
Athens. Medical men who have studied the statue 
are surprised by its anatomical perfection, reveal- 
ing an amazing knowledge by the sculptor of every 
little muscle of torso and limbs, suggested rather 
than modeled out, in perfect harmony with the play 
of muscles under the skin of a healthy woman which 
are neither hardened by athletics nor softened by too 
much repose. The two sides of the face differ 
slightly, as in nature; some students believe they 
differ also in expression. The two hands and feet 
are not exactly alike, neither are the breasts. As 
in their architecture, so in their sculpture, the Greek 



artists of the great period knew too much to fall into 
the mistake of absolute symmetry; their keen eyes 
and keen brains preserved them from the pitfall in 
which we moderns dwell. 

It is, therefore, with no little likelihood that we 
can imagine Phryne herself to have been the model 
for this Aphrodite, even if we question whether the 
face itself is an exact likeness in the modern photo- 
graphic sense. Probably Phryne did not have that 
far-off serene contemplative expression of counte- 
nance we find in this face and that of the Hermes at 
Olympia, because through that look the sculptor in- 
dicated the superwoman and superman removed 
from the cares of ordinary human beings. In the 
poems, you will remember, the gods were thus su- 
perior; they cast no shadows, left no footprints, 
never needed to refresh the chaplets of flowers 
on their heads. So that it is not alone the modest 
yet dignified grace of this Aphrodite that enchants 
one; it is also the impression that one sees before 
one a specimen of another and loftier race than 
mortals are. 

In view of the extreme rarity in the United States 
of sculptures by old Greek masters it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Rockefeller will see his way to allow artists 
and students of art lovers opportunity to visit this 
shrine on certain days of the week and during cer- 
tain given hours which are most convenient to him. 
Art schools and societies, clubs and other organiza- 
tions interested in art might perhaps make ar- 
rangements to visit the grounds at Pocantico Hills 
and enjoy the sight of the Aphrodite as she stands 
within the round of pillars on a pedestal of dark 
marble in the temple built for her among the trees, a 
temple which permits one to see her from every side. 
Here she is displayed to much better advantage, so 
far as light is concerned, than was ever her lot in 
the Palazzo Altoviti at Florence, at the Arts Club, 
New York, or in the studio of the sculptor Drury 
where for some years past she has stood during her 
stay in England. Here, too, she leads a dignified ex- 
istence among the Hills, in that she is not placed 
cheek by jowl with a lot of other sculptures in vari- 
ous materials — marble, bronze, terra cotta or plaster 
— each of them asking to be considered by the 
visitor, each suffering from the overwhelming 
superiority of the goddess. 

If ever this marble should become the denizen of 
a museum, we must hope and pray that it will be 
allotted a gallery all to itself where nothing shall be 
admitted that would tend to break the spell that the 
Aphrodite of the Altovitis casts upon all who have 
eyes and souls sensitive to the rarest beauty in art. 

Charles de Kay 



